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On  the  i 6th  of  October,  1852,  as  Millard  Fillmore's  term  of 
office  was  drawing  to  a  close,  national  interest  was  concentrated 
on  the  campaigns  of  Franklin  Pierce  and  General  Winfield  Scott 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  New  York  Daily 
Times,  the  Herald  and  other  metropolitan  newspapers  of  that  day 
featured  the  news  of  the  impending  election  and  gave  secondary 
space  to  a  growing  revolt  against  the  Spanish  regime  in  Cuba  and 
the  organization  of  filibuster  sailings  to  the  Caribbean  in  its 
support. 

The  inside  pages  of  the  newspapers  of  that  date  carried  diverse 
items  of  local  concern: 

Laura  Keene,  who  twelve  years  later  was  to  play  the  leading 
role  at  the  Ford  Theatre  when  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  was  ad- 
vertised as  currently  appearing  at  Wallacks  Theatre  on  14th 
Street. 

A  fashionable  tailor  bought  space  to  announce  a  custom-made 
suit  for  $  1 5,  a  fine  dress  coat  for  $20  and  overcoats  f or  f  1 2  to  $20. 

Sales  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  preceding  day 
were  reported  for  thirty-four  listed  companies.  Fifteen  of  these 
transactions  were  for  bonds  and  bank  shares. 


Bat  nowhere  in  the  newspapers  of  October  16th  was  mention 
made  of  an  event  which  in  the  retrospect  of  a  century  is  of  con- 
siienble  irr.r  rrrrnce  ::  ui.  There  wis  n:  nrnce  rhi:  sire  cenrlerr.en 
had  met  on  that  day  to  organize  a  community  of  men  whose  inter- 
ests  were  congenial-  They  called  their  group  of  a  half  dozen  a 
"Gescllichifr''  ini  h:rei  rhi:  by  enl^nng  thirty  cr  ferry  friends 
and  acquaintances  they  would  be  able  to  organize  the  second 
5<:cLL  in  New  Ycrk.  The  rlrs:  ini  crly  ere  c:  reccrd  2:  :hi: 
rime  wis  :he  Unzz  Cub. 

Hopefully  the  six  founders  envisaged  a  fraternity  bound  to- 
gether by  mutual  social  interests,  the  chief  of  which  at  that  time 
were  5 :  r.  z  rec::il>  iz  i  izc.21r.2z :  ry  centers.  The  Hirr::  :n;e  Club, 
true  to  its  original  name,  really  devoted  itself  to  communal  sing- 
ing  and  group  f  orensks. 

Now.  one  hundred  years  later,  its  members,  grown  from  6  to 
800,  can  look  backward  at  our  quaint  and  modest  beginnings  and 
wonder  about  the  simple  social  diversions  that  brought  and  held 
:he  ::iniers  :: re:her. 

To  help  you  visualize  the  atmosphere  and  surroundings  in  which 
the  six  signers  of  the  charter  lived,  we  have  had  reproduced  in  our 
clubhouse  a  living  room  precisely  as  it  was  furnished  and  arranged 
in  1852.  For  lending  us  from  their  rare  collections  genuine  items 
and  fittings  of  the  period  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Museum 
of  the  Gry  of  New  York. 

As  another  means  of  evoking  the  past,  we  have  compiled  this 
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memorial  booklet.  Rather  than  set  forth  our  own  version  of  the 
Club's  history,  we  have  gathered  together  what  was  written  by 
those  who  celebrated  the  sixtieth  and  seventy-fifth  anniversaries 
and  closed  the  gap  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  a  brief  con- 
temporary review. 

During  the  hundred-year  growth  of  the  Harmonie  Club,  it  has 
extended  its  range  of  activities  far  beyond  communal  singing  and 
declamation;  it  has  become  an  active  force  in  behalf  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  community  and  the  nation. 

We  like  to  believe  that  this  is  the  first  of  a  number  of  centennial 
celebrations.  At  the  next  and  following  hundredth  anniversaries, 
perhaps  this  booklet  will  be  taken  from  the  archives  of  the  Club 
and  quoted  by  our  descendants  as  part  of  the  record  of  a  com- 
munity founded  and  grown  in  harmony. 

ALFRED   J.  LIEBMAKN 
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REPRINTED    FROM    THE    SOUVENIR    BOOKLET  OF 


THE    SIXTIETH   ANNIVERSARY  BANQUET 


he  records  of  the  Harmonie  Club  (in  German  script  up  to 
1893)  are  complete,  with  a  slight  exception,  for  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence,  and  would  form  a  splendid  basis  for  a  real  and 
very  interesting  history  of  this  organization;  the  minutes  of  its 
early  meetings  are  very  full  and  not  without  humor,  and  in  many 
ways  the  transactions  of  the  Club  necessarily  reflect  the  history 
of  the  nation  and  city— nay,  even  of  the  world.  A  reference  here 
to  a  premium  on  currency,  there  to  the  effects  of  a  panic;  a  col- 
lection for  the  wounded  Germans  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  and  the  exemption  from  dues  of  members  in  active  service 
during  the  Spanish- American  War,  throw  sidelights  on  historical 
events;  while  the  whole  experience  of  the  Club,  its  rapid  expan- 
sion, the  enormous  increase  in  its  income  and  expenditures,  and 
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especially  the  northward  march  of  its  homes  and  of  those  of  its 
members  are  a  mere  reflection  of  the  life  and  tendencies  of  its  city. 

The  Club's  records,  as  well  as  its  history,  begin  with  the  pro- 
posal for  its  foundation,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  given  elsewhere, 
and  which  may  be  translated  as  follows: 

PROPOSAL    FOR  THE 
POUNDING    OF    AN    A  S  5  O  C  I  A  T  I  O  N 

The  undersigned  have  associated  themselves  for  the  formation 
of  an  association  under  the  name  'Harmonic*  whose  object  shall 
be  mutually  beneficial  social  entertainment,  occasional  singing 
entertainments,  lectures,  etc. 

'"As  soon  as  thirty  to  forty  members  have  by  their  signatures 
indicated  their  desire  to  take  pan  therein,  a  meeting  will  be  called 
to  discuss  details. 

"New  York,  October  16,  1852. 

N.  Gurn-.an.  M.  Werner.  H.  Beer, 

H.  Cohn.  Chs.  Mayer,  Sigmund  Werner." 

This  proposal  was  afterwards  signed  by  thmty-three  others,  and 
at  the  first  prehininary  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  held  on  Octo- 
ber 24th,  1852,  the  "Gesellschaft  Harmonie"  was  declared  formed 
and  dues  were  fixed;  at  a  preliminary  meeting  on  November  3rd, 
1 852,  officers  were  elected,  and  a  committee  which  had  previously 
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been  appointed  was  authorized  to  make  a  lease  of  a  meeting  place 
("Lokal")  consisting  of  two  connecting  rooms,  at  426  Broome 
Street,  at  $32  per  month,  including  light,  fire,  furniture  and  serv- 
ice. The  first  ''regular  meeting"  was  held  on  November  8th.  1S52. 

From  the  description  of  the  rooms  rented  and  other  details  con- 
tained in  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  at  about  this  time,  it  appears 
that  the  Club  then  provided  for  its  members  only  a  meeting  and  a 
reading  room  and  that,  in  connection  therewith,  food  and  drink 
were  supplied,  probably  by  the  landlord  occupying  other  rooms 
in  the  same  building.  A  supper  ("kleines  Essen"  1  was  given  at 
the  Club  rooms  on  the  Saturday  evening  following  November 
3rd,  1852.  to  celebrate  the  inauguration  of  the  Club;  a  proposition 
to  admit  ladies  to  this  supper  was  lost. 
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A  piano  was  rented  at  $4  per  month,  and  in  November,  1852, 
the  expenditure  of  $2.66  for  flowers  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
entertainment  (probably  the  inaugural  supper)  was  approved. 

The  first  entertainment  for  the  members  and  their  families  and 
friends  was  a  ball  given  in  the  hall  of  the  City  Assembly  Rooms 
in  January,  1853;  $75  was  paid  for  the  use  of  this  hall,  the  pro- 
prietor retaining  the  bar  privileges;  friends  of  members  were 
permitted  to  buy  tickets  at  $2  each,  and  the  report  of  the  Ball 
Committee  showed  a  profit  of  $57.22,  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
funds. 

The  Club  had  already  become  popular,  for,  at  about  this  time, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  break  out  the  partition  walls  separating 
the  rooms,  at  a  cost  of  $30,  which  was  paid  by  assessing  each 
member  fifty  cents. 

As  the  record  naively  states,  the  Club  was  compelled  to  move 
in  the  Summer  of  1853,  "on  account  of  the  brutal  bearing  of  the 
landlord,  and  his  behavior  to  the  individual  members  of  the  So- 
ciety." After  temporarily  making  its  home  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Sigmund  Werner,  one  of  the  members,  in  North  William 
Street,  rooms  were  rented  at  the  place  of  i\lr.  Fach  in  East  Broad- 
way; the  record  states,  a  little  later,  that  "Mr.  Fach  was  com- 
pelled, through  excessive  lack  of  funds  (Ueberfluss  an  Geld- 
mangel),  to  liquidate  his  affairs,  through  which  the  Society  was 
again  without  a  roof."  The  next  home  of  the  Club  was  in  a  build- 
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ing  at  1 10  and  112  Grand  Street,  known  as  "Club  Rooms,"  at  the 
rental  of  $50  per  month,  including  fire  and  light  and  the  use  of 
a  hall  for  the  bi-weekly  evening  entertainments. 

On  September  17th,  1853,  the  Club  had  a  dinner  to  inaugurate 
these  new  Club  rooms,  the  price  of  which  was  limited  by  the 
weekly  general  meeting,  by  which  all  business  was  at  that  time 
transacted,  to  "four  to  six  shillings." 

This  celebration  seems  to  have  been  premature,  as  it  was  re- 
ported at  a  meeting  in  November,  1853,  that  "the  Club  Rooms 
had  been  closed  by  the  Sheriff  on  account  of  the  insolvency  of 
the  landlord."  Temporary  quarters  at  448  Broome  Street  were 
occupied  until  May  1st,  1854;  in  February,  1854,  a  committee 
had  been  authorized  to  rent  appropriate  quarters  for  the  Club  at 
about  $800  per  year,  including  light  and  heat,  rooms  not  used  by 
the  Club  to  be  rented  to  a  member  or  members  to  be  selected  by 
ballot  at  a  general  meeting.  The  sale  of  250  bonds  at  $2  each  was 
also  authorized,  to  procure  funds  for  the  purchase  of  furniture. 
In  March,  1854, 11  was  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
authorization,  the  house  No.  19  Howard  Street  had  been  rented; 
the  dues  were  raised  from  fifty  cents  to  seventy-five  cents  per 
month,  and,  in  June,  1854,  were  further  raised  to  $1  per  month; 
the  initiation  fee,  at  first  $1,  had  been  raised  to  $5  in  September, 
1853. 

On  entering  into  the  Howard  Street  house,  the  Club  took  on 
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the  form  in  which  it  has  ever  since  existed,  with  changes  which, 
though  important  in  themselves,  had  relatively  little  effect  upon 
its  nature.  Immediately  after  entering  into  possession  of  this  build- 
ing a  contract  was  made  with  a  Mr.  Mendel  for  a  restaurant  which 
should  serve  the  members  exclusively,  cards  and  billiards  became 
a  source  of  income  for  the  Club  and  the  annual  ball  was  also  a 
source  of  profit.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Mendel  received  for  his  serv- 
ices $  1 50  per  year,  in  addition  to  the  profit  that  he  might  make  on 
his  restaurant;  he  also  supplied,  without  additional  charge,  all  the 
service  required  by  the  Club. 

In  [856  the  Club  rented  the  house  No.  29  St.  Marks  Place  at 
$900  per  annum,  where  it  remained  until  May,  1859;  it  then  moved 
to  141  Eighth  Street,  of  which  it  had  taken  a  lease  for  five  years 
at  $2,500  per  year.  Mr.  H.  Hoffman  here  became  "Caterer"  in 
place  of  Mr.  Mendel,  who  had  died  during  the  previous  year.  The 
growth  of  the  club  can  be  judged  from  this  increase  in  its  rental 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  paid  without  difficult}'  several  thousand 
dollars  for  alterations. 

In  1 86 1  a  new  caterer  was  contracted  with  at  $800  a  year,  he 
to  furnish  light,  heat,  service,  etc.,  besides  his  own  services. 

During  the  years  1852  to  1859  the  Club  held  weekly  (later 
monthly)  meetings  at  which  every  detail  of  its  transactions  was 
discussed,  and  the  minutes  are  well  worth  reading;  officers  were 
elected  every  three  months,  later  every  six  months.  Besides  the 
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annual  "Ball"  which  was  held  outside,  there  seem  to  have  been 
entertainments  consisting  of  lectures  or  small  dances  (Kranzchen) 
in  the  Club  rooms  every  two  or  three  weeks;  in  October,  1855,  for 
instance,  it  was  resolved  to  have  two  Balls  and  five  "Kranzchen" 
during  the  coming  winter.  It  appears  that  the  Balls  were  given  in 
the  hall  of  the  "City  Assembly  Rooms"  and  at  "Xiblo's  Saloon." 
In  1856  a  "Kranzchen"  was  given  in  "Pythagoras  Hall";  in  June, 
1857,  the  Club  had  an  "Excursion,"  regarding  which  the  then 
president  said,  in  his  report,  that  it  was  a  great  success,  but  that 
the  members  "machten  dabei  die  Erfahrung.  dass  derartige  mit 
vielen  Kosten  und  Miihen  verbundene  Yergniigungen  dem  ge- 
muthlichen  Tone  unserer  Harmonie  nicht  entsprechen"  (i.  e., 
learned  that  such  troublesome  and  expensive  pleasures  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Club) . 

During  the  Winter  of  1858-59,  the  last  at  St.  .Marks  Place,  two 
Balls  and  one  "Kranzchen"  were  given  outside  — four  "Kranz- 
chen" and  six  lectures  in  the  Club  house;  the  titles  of  the  latter 
were:  "Erringen  des  Menschengeschlechtes,"  "Errinnerungen  an 
Genf,"  "Psychologie  als  Xaturwissenschaft,"  "Aesthetic,"  "Der 
menschliche  Geist  von  der  Wiege  bis  zur  Bahre,"  "Skizzen  eines 
Ausfluges  nach  Niagara  Falls  und  dem  nordlichen  Theil  des 
Staates  New  York." 

On  moving  to  the  Eighth  Street  house  (in  1S59)  the  dues  were 
raised  to  $-4  per  year,  and  the  initiation  fee  to  $15  until  August, 
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then  to  $20.  Bonds  to  a  total  of  $6,500  were  taken  by  the  members 
to  pay  for  necessary  alterations,  to  provide  facilities  for  the  mem- 
bers and  make  it  possible  to  have  all  entertainments  in  their  own 
building. 

In  .May,  1859,  the  Club  had  a  "Mai-Fest"  in  "Conrad's  Park," 
and  in  July  a  "Kranzchen"  at  the  same  place.  The  opening  of  the 
Eighth  Street  house,  as  altered,  was  celebrated  on  September  17th, 
1859,  with  a  Banquet  and  Ball,  and  it  was  about  this  time  resolved 
that  all  Balls  should  be  given  in  the  Club  house  and  that  no  non- 
members  (men)  should  be  admitted  thereto. 

The  first  candidate  for  membership  in  the  Club  was  Dr.  Rup- 
recht.  residing  at  No.  2  Avenue  C;  he  was  elected  a  member 
November  15th,  1852.  The  third  candidate  elected  was  ML  Emil 
Caiman,  who  was  still  a  member  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  few 
years  ago;  although  there  was  a  short  break  in  his  membership,  he 
was  a  close  friend  of  many  members  at  all  times  and  was  a  link 
binding  the  present  Club  membership  to  the  founders.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Bach  was  also  such  a  link;  elected  January  1 6th,  1857,  he  was  con- 
tinuously an  active  member  until  his  death  in  November,  1909, 
nearly  fifty-three  years.  Mr.  Adolph  B.  Ansbacher,  elected  April 
6th,  1859,  and  Mr.  James  Scligman,  elected  June  19th,  1859,  are 
still  active  members  and  have  each  of  them  exceeded  Mr.  Bach's 
record,  as  had  jMr.  Aaron  Fatman,  who  has  just  passed  away,  and 
who  had  been  a  member,  continuously,  since  May  1859. 
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In  October,  1859,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  pursuant  to 
which  "Directors"  were  elected;  the  terms  of  these  as  of  the 
officers  were  six  months;  at  this  time  the  custom  was  established, 
which  has  continued  down  to  this  day,  a  period  of  over  half  a 
century,  of  having  Board  meetings  on  Thursday  evening.  They 
were  then,  however,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  held  weekly, 
instead  of  monthly,  as  now.  In  this  year  also  was  established  the 
custom  of  calling  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club,  to  adopt  resolu- 
tions of  regret  on  the  death  of  a  member;  this  continued  un- 
changed until  February,  1883,  when  the  resolutions  were  adopted 
at  a  Board  meeting.  In  1887  the  Board  resolved  to  discontinue 
this  custom,  and  changed  to  the  present  practice  of  placing  a  note 
of  the  date  of  death  in  the  minute  book. 

In  i860,  bonds  to  a  total  of  f  1,000  were  taken  by  the  members, 
the  proceeds  forming  a  fund  with  which  was  started  a  circulating 
library  of  English  and  German  books,  the  nucleus  of  that  library 
which  has  ever  since  been  so  popular  a  feature  of  the  Club's  ac- 
tivities; thereafter  the  Club  appropriated,  at  each  regular  general 
meeting,  a  sum  for  additional  purchases. 

Picnics  were  a  regular  summer  entertainment  in  the  "sixties"; 
that  of  i860  was  given  at  "Elm  Park"  and  members  were  notified 
that  stages  would  start  from  Fifty-first  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue; 
in  1862  the  picnic  was  at  "Jones'  Wood,"  which  many  members 
still  recollect.  The  engagement  of  this  picnic  ground  was  can- 
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celled  in  a  later  year,  "on  account  of  the  murder  which  had  been 
committed  there,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Coroner  concerning  it." 

On  October  18th,  1862,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Club  was  celebrated  with  a  Banquet  and  Ball;  the  Club  had 
then  increased  to  over  1 50  members,  and  in  the  following  January 
the  initiation  fee  was  raised  to  $25. 

What  may  be  considered  the  first  period  of  the  Club's  existence, 
its  occupation  of  rented  quarters,  was  drawing  to  a  close  in  1865, 
when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  find  a  site  and  submit  a  plan 
for  a  building  which  should  be  the  Club's  very  own.  Other  evi- 
dences of  a  larger  point  of  view  abound  in  the  minutes;  about  this 
time  the  terms  of  officers  and  directors  were  increased  to  a  year, 
the  Club  took  over  in  March,  1865,  the  restaurant,  wine,  cigars, 
etc.,  for  its  own  account,  paying  the  superintendent  $1,500  a  year 
with  rooms  and  light.  The  membership  had  reached  the  200  mark, 
and  the  Club  house  was  too  small  for  the  Balls,  which  were  given 
at  Irving  Hall. 

While  the  lease  on  the  Eighth  Street  house  was  renewed  until 
May,  1866,  the  Club  had  in  April  and  June,  1865,  approved  the 
report  of  its  committee  recommending  the  lease,  for  21  years, 
with  renewals,  of  the  plot  later  known  as  45  West  Forty-second 
Street  and  having  over  100  feet  frontage,  the  ground  rent  for  the 
first  term  being  $2,400  per  annum  and  taxes;  it  was  estimated  that 
the  subscription  of  $1 10,000  by  members  would  finance  the  un- 
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dertaking,  but  the  sum  required,  and  advanced  by  the  members 
was  over  $200,000.  In  contemplation  of  this  tremendous  venture 
the  initiation  fee  was  raised  to  $50  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  authorized  to  raise  the  dues  to  $50  per  annum,  which  it  did 
in  December,  1865. 

The  Club  was  incorporated  on  June  7th,  1865,  under  a  general 
act,  as  "The  Harmonie  Social  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York"; 
its  seal,  however,  contained  the  words  "Gesellschaft  Harmonie," 
and  this  was  the  name  generally  used,  until  the  abandonment  of 
German  as  the  Club  language.  It  was  re-incorporated  by  special 
act  passed  April  24th,  1867,  probably  in  order  to  enable  it  to  hold 
property  to  a  value  greater  than  would  otherwise  have  been  pos- 
sible; the  act  was  amended  in  1896  to  still  further  increase  the 
limit,  the  name  being  stated  as  "The  Harmonie  Club  of  the  City 
of  New  York,"  although  it  had  been  changed  to  "The  Harmonie 
Club"  by  an  order  of  court  entered  June  1  ith,  1894. 

When  the  lease  of  its  house  expired  in  1866,  the  Club  took 
temporary  quarters  at  139  West  Forty-second  street,  which  it 
occupied  until  its  new  home  was  ready. 

During  all  this  time  its  regular  activities  continued;  a  novelty 
was  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  singing  circle,  for  which  a  teacher 
was  provided  at  the  Club's  expense;  a  literary  circle  was  also  es- 
tablished about  this  period  for  which  the  Club  provided  a  leader. 

In  1866  the  initiation  fee  was  raised  to  $100  and  the  annual  dues 
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to  $75;  a  year  later  the  annual  dues  were  raised  to  $100.  The 
Board  in  1867  fixed  the  price  of  dinners  at  $1.25  each,  or  by  sub- 
scription, $30  per  month. 

The  new  building,  remembered  by  nearly  all  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  was  inaugurated  with  a  Banquet  and  Ball  on 
January  23rd,  1867,  and  the  Club  entered  upon  its  most  prosper- 
ous times  as  a  social  club;  the  Club  house,  with  its  palatial  ball- 
room, was  a  notable  building  for  those  days  and  gave  splendid 
facilities  for  the  Club's  entertainments  as  well  as  for  the  daily  re- 
quirements of  its  members.  Mr.  Henry  Fernbach,  the  architect, 
seems  to  have  pleased  his  clients,  for  he  received  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  building  and  equipment 
cost  $205,000. 

The  general  character  of  the  Club's  entertainments  changed 
but  little  during  the  forty  years  of  its  occupancy  of  this  Club 
house,  but  the  quality  and  attractiveness  steadily  advanced.  Pic- 
nics were  still  given,  but  the  great  event  of  each  year  (with  few 
exceptions)  from  1867  to  1881  was  the  Masquerade  Ball,  some- 
times, in  the  later  years  of  that  period,  given  as  a  Calico  Ball. 

The  dances,  large  and  small,  were  the  social  events  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  lectures,  instrumental  and  vocal  concerts  and  the- 
atrical performances,  and  later,  amateur  plays  and  operettas, 
increased  in  importance.  The  best  lecturers,  such  as  Lasker,  Carl 
Schurz  and  Robert  B.  Ingersoll,  addressed  notable  audiences  from 
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this  platform;  Leopold  Damrosch,  Theodore  Thomas,  Van  der 
Stucken  and  others  conducted  their  orchestras  in  concerts,  as- 
sisted by  the  best  singers  and  instrumental  soloists.  The  names  of 
Fanny  Janauschek,  Lilli  Lehmann,  Ysaye,  Amberg's  Company, 
the  "Liliputians,"  etc.,  also  appear.  The  operettas,  the  special  fea- 
ture of  the  seasons  following  those  of  the  mask  balls,  were  sump- 
tuous in  their  costuming  and  perfect,  regardless  of  expense,  in 
their  other  appointments,  while  the  young  ladies  of  the  Club  shone 


1867 


as  principals  or  in  the  chorus,  according  to  their  attainments.  The 
records  are  full  of  resolutions  of  thanks  to  members  and  to  non- 
members  for  assistance  given  at  these  entertainments. 

Bowling  Clubs,  too,  were  established,  having  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  alleys  on  particular  evenings;  unfortunately  the  records 
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contain  no  note  of  the  founding  of  these,  one  of  which,  the  Tues- 
day Evening  Club,  has  continued  to  the  present  day  from  its  or- 
ganization, probably  nearly  forty  years  ago;  the  Monday  Evening 
Club,  not  quite  as  old,  has  nearly  two  decades  to  its  credit. 

The  custom  of  collecting  a  Christmas  (at  first  New  Year's) 
Fund  was  established  in  1869;  in  April,  1873,  tne  custom  of 
having  nominations  for  office  made  by  a  committee  was  inaugu- 
rated, although  not  then  provided  for  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Club;  this  custom  was  later  legalized  and  is  still  observed. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Club 
was  celebrated  on  October  25th,  1877,  with  a  Banquet  and  Ball; 
the  portrait  of  the  founders  of  the  Club,  reproduced  in  this  vol- 
ume, was  prepared  for  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Keppler, 
as  also  the  ballroom  scene,  the  faces  in  which  are  actual  portraits. 
The  president  in  his  report  of  the  festivities  couples  this  celebra- 
tion with  the  Masquerade  Ball  as  the  events  of  the  season.  Two 
of  the  members  of  the  special  committee  which  arranged  the 
celebration,  Messrs.  Carl  R.  Hieronymus  and  Edward  Lauter- 
bach,  are  still  active  members  of  the  Club;  the  souvenirs  of  this 
banquet  were  sold  to  non-attending  members  at  $1  each,  but, 
unfortunately,  none  has  been  preserved  in  the  archives.  Equally 
unfortunate  is  it  that  the  record  of  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  —  the  Golden  Jubilee  —  is  in  the  one  volume  missing 
from  the  records. 
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In  1882-1883  the  first  symptoms  of  changing  times  are  noted. 
Since  the  founding  of  the  Club,  German  had  been  its  official 
language,  and  all  large  entertainments  had  been  for  members  and 
their  ladies;  in  this  season,  the  latter  was  changed,  for  three 
"Gesellige  Abende"  (Stag  Parties)  were  given;  and  an  attempt, 
though  unsuccessful,  was  made  to  modify  the  former  by  provid- 
ing that  the  use  of  English  in  debates  should  be  permitted.  The 
attempt  to  obtain  a  standing  for  the  English  language,  though 
again  defeated  in  1888,  was  finally  successful  in  1889;  the  "stags" 
became  a  feature  from  the  start. 

In  1886  the  first  term  of  the  ground  lease  expired,  and  the 
rental  for  the  second  term  was  fixed  at  $7,500  per  annum  and 
taxes. 

A  further  sign  of  growth  and  progress  was  the  creation  of  an 
independent  Admission  Committee  in  1891,  which  relieved  the 
Board  of  the  work  of  investigating  candidates  and  relieved  the 
General  Meetings  of  the  labor  and  unpleasantness  of  balloting 
upon  them. 

In  1893  the  initiation  fee  was  raised  to  $150;  in  1896  it  was 
again  raised  to  its  present  figure,  $200,  and  the  dues  to  their 
present  figure,  $125  per  annum. 

When  once  an  established  tradition  is  weakened,  further 
change  is  easy;  in  1893  tne  official  language  of  the  Club  was 
changed  to  English,  with  permission  to  use  German  in  debates; 
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and  in  1894  even  the  latter  slight  recognition  of  the  old  official 
language  was  terminated  —  the  Club  had  become  officially  a 
part  of  the  general  life  of  the  city;  coincident  with  this  change, 
the  name  of  the  Club  was  changed,  by  court  order,  to  "The 
Harmonie  Club,"  and  the  use  of  the  old  name  "Gesellschaft 
Harmonie"  completely  discontinued. 

From  time  to  time,  committees  had  been  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  advisability  of  purchasing  property  upon  which  to  build 
a  new  Club  house;  the  increase  of  the  ground  rent,  with  prospects 
of  further  greater  increases,  made  evident  the  disadvantages  of 
building  upon  leased  ground,  and  the  progressive  members  of 
the  Club  sought  to  evade  these  disadvantages  in  the  future  which 
could  easily  have  been  done,  as  the  lease  would  have  brought  a 
large  premium. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  however,  nothing  was  done,  even 
after  one  energetic,  devoted  member  had  (about  1894)  procured 
subscriptions  amounting  to  over  $300,000  toward  the  sum 
needed;  instead,  over  $100,000  were  spent  in  thoroughly  alter- 
ing and  renovating  the  Forty-Second  Street  building.  Aside  from 
the  question  of  cost,  the  alteration  was  a  huge  success;  outside 
and  inside  the  building  was  beautified  and  modernized  —  all 
former  waste  space  (of  which  there  was  a  great  deal)  was  uti- 
lized; a  separate  entrance  was  made  for  ladies  (and  their  escorts), 
increasing  the  availability  of  the  Club  house  for  lunches,  dinners 
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and  after  theatre  suppers.  A  grill  room  for  the  members  was  a 
popular  new  feature. 

But  the  alteration  of  the  Club  house  only  postponed  the  evil 
day;  it  was  apparent  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  rise  of  land 
values  in  Forty-second  Street,  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
term  in  1907,  the  ground  rent  would  be  raised  from  $7,500  to 
possibly  $35,000,  while  the  taxes  had  already  advanced  to  a 
burdensome  figure. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  members 
and  the  occupation  by  them  of  palatial  residences,  with  facilities 
for  large  entertainments,  as  well  as  the  advent  of  a  notable  tend- 
ency in  the  now  larger  community  to  split  up  into  social  cliques, 
the  Club's  entertainments  became  less  the  vogue,  and  less  neces- 
sary to  the  members  and  their  families,  and  the  movement  indi- 
cated by  the  inauguration  of  "stag"  entertainments  gained 
headway. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  elements  in  the  situation,  the  "new 
building"  question  was  again  actively  taken  up  early  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  the  committee  directed  to  provide  for  a  Club  house 
primarily  for  men,  with  incidental  accommodation,  only,  for 
the  ladies,  and  none  for  large  dancing  entertainments. 

The  history  of  this  movement,  which  resulted  in  the  erection 
and  equipment,  at  a  cost  of  $875,000,  of  the  building  which  is 
now  the  home  of  the  Club;  and  its  inauguration  with  a  banquet 
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1905 


on  December  30th,  1905,  at  which  413  members  were  present, 
is  too  recent  to  justify  statements  in  these  pages. 

The  record  for  continuous  membership  is  not  yet  established, 
as  the  Club  has  two  members,  who  became  such  in  1859,  and, 
it  is  hoped,  will  long  continue  with  us;  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
here  that  Mr.  Julius  Binge,  well  remembered  by  most  of  the 
Club's  members,  became  treasurer  of  the  Club  in  1874,  after  hav- 
ing served  as  "Lokal  Beamter"  for  five  years  or  more,  and  con- 
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tinued  treasurer,  until  he  was  re-elected  for  the  thirty-seventh 
consecutive  time,  a  few  days  before  his  death  in  1900.  Such  a 
record  is  indeed  rare,  and  reflects  credit  both  upon  the  officer 
and  his  constituents. 

The  writer  has  not  attempted  a  history  of  the  Club;  merely  a 
sketch,  limited  to  the  contents  of  the  records,  and  intended  to 
bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  older  members  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  younger,  a  few  of  the  salient  facts  of  the  sixty  years 
of  existence  of  an  institution  of  whose  history  and  traditions 
every  member  can  well  be  proud. 
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T„,  s  period  is  so  short  and  recent  as  still  to  be  alive  in  the 
memory  of  our  members.  Yet  the  changes  in  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  service  rendered  by  our  beloved  Harmonie  and  in  the 
club  life  of  its  members  in  these  years  have  been  more  definite 
and  far-reaching  than  in  the  preceding  half  century  of  steady 
growth  along  settled  lines. 

The  important  innovation  was  the  establishment  of  the  North 
Shore  Country  Club.  This  originated  in  the  appointment  by 
President  Goldmark,  almost  coincident  with  our  Sixtieth  Anni- 
versary, of  a  committee  of  25  members,  after  whose  report  an 
appropriate  site  was  purchased  at  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  and 
$300,000  subscribed  and  expended  upon  improvements  to  the 
land  and  buildings.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  here  either  the 
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beauties  of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  the  facilities  offered  for 
the  country  club's  members  or  the  success  of  the  country  club 
in  its  various  fields  of  activity.  The  important  factor  is  the  influ- 
ence of  all  these  things  upon  the  Harmonie  and  this  was  most 
aptly  forecast  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Club's  records:  — 

In  his  report  of  April,  191 3,  President  Goldmark  said  of  the 
then  proposed  Country  Club:  — 

"The  Harmonie  should  not  hesitate  to  be  a  pioneer  if  it  feels  that 
it  is  reading  the  signs  of  the  times  aright.  The  great  vital  principle  of 
this  Club  over  the  six  decades  of  its  existence  has  been  that,  while 
always  respecting  tradition,  it  has  not  been  so  conservative  as  not  to 
recognize  when  progress  lay  along  new  paths.  The  successive  stages 
of  our  Club's  growth  from  its  early  beginning  in  the  days  when  it 
was  a  German  club,  with  German  as  the  obligatory  language,  through 
the  period  when  it  became  an  English  club  and  a  dominant  factor  in 
our  social  life,  and  through  the  time  when  it  abandoned  its  essentially 
social  entertainments,  becoming  a  men's  club  with  a  new  building 
adapted  to  men's  needs,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  we  have  grown 
and  prospered  because  we  have  known  how  to  adapt  ourselves  to  a 
changing  environment. 

The  trend  of  the  time  is  toward  the  country  club  and  healthy  out- 
door activity.  With  the  increasing  tendency  to  spend  the  week-ends 
in  suburban  surroundings,  with  the  increased  use  of  the  automobile, 
and  with  the  increased  desire  for  outdoor  exercise,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  generation,  the  result  has  been  that  there  is  hardly 
a  city  club  but  that  has  felt  the  competition  of  the  country  clubs. 
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While  we  have,  perhaps,  been  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  other 
organizations,  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  is,  nevertheless,  visible, 
and  we  should  heed  it.  A  country  club  annex,  if  it  prove  feasible, 
would  not  only  be  attractive  to  our  own  membership,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  would  result  in  many  propositions  to  swell  our  waiting  list,  be- 
cause the  fundamental  idea  of  the  plan  is,  while  preserving  the  com- 
plete, separate,  corporate  entity  of  the  country  club,  to  limit  the 
membership  therein  exclusively  to  members  of  the  Harmonie." 

That  he  spoke  prophetically  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his 
successor,  already  in  19 14,  could  say:  — 

"This  very  satisfactory  showing,  under  adverse  conditions,  is  due 
entirely  to  the  additional  membership  attracted  by  the  organization 
of  our  Country  Club;  and  the  surplus  is  created  by  the  unusual  num- 
ber of  initiation  fees  paid  into  our  treasury. 

"This  financial  result  is  not  the  only,  nor  in  my  opinion  the  most 
valuable,  benefit  which  has  accrued  to  our  Club  from  the  Country 
Club;  the  common  interest  of  so  many  of  our  members  in  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  Country  Club's  affairs  and  property, 
as  well  as  in  the  sports  and  pursuits  for  which  it  affords  facilities,  has 
stimulated  a  new  fellowship,— the  formation  of  new  groups  of  habit- 
ual companions,  irrespective  of  age  and  former  pastime  preferences; 
with  a  resulting  prevalence,  in  town  and  country  alike,  of  that  club- 
spirit  so  necessary  to  justify  such  an  organization  and  distinguish  it 
from  a  hotel  or  other  commercial  enterprise." 

A  notable  change,  also  paralleling  closely  the  general  tend- 
encies of  American  life,  has  been  the  reversal  of  the  attitude  of 
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members  of  the  Club  toward  dancing.  When  the  new  club 
house  was  erected  in  1905  the  best  judgment  of  the  community 
was  that  club  dances  had  lost  their  attraction  and  that  therefore 
the  new  club  house  need  contain  no  provision  for  large  dances. 
But  within  seven  years  began  that  craze  for  dancing,  preferably 
in  public  places  and  with  active  participation  of  the  older  genera- 
tion, which  has  not  yet  subsided.  To  meet  the  desire  of  the  mem- 
bers and  in  spite  of  limited  facilities  a  number  of  successful  large 
dances  were  given  during  this  period.  Place  for  numerous  smaller 
private  dances  was  found  in  the  room  originally  intended  as  a 
gymnasium  and  later  in  a  small  banquet  room  specially  con- 
structed. 

Another  innovation  on  the  social  side  was  the  introduction  of 
luncheons  and  dinners  to  which  prominent  or  otherwise  inter- 
esting people  were  invited,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  or 
entertaining  the  members,  among  others, 

John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Rear-Admirals  Nathaniel  Usher  and  Charles 
D.  Sigsbee,  Major  George  Haven  Putnam,  Ex-President  Taft,  Am- 
bassador Henry  Morgenthau,  Ambassador  V.  K.  Wellington-Koo, 
Ambasador  James  W.  Gerard,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  W.  Bourke  Cochrane, 
Job  E.  Hedges,  Herbert  Hoover,  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Mayor  James  J.  Walker,  Miss  Ruth  Draper 
and  Paul  Robeson. 

Stimulated  by  the  outdoor  physical  activities  enjoyed  by  our 
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members  at  the  Country  Club  and  to  supply  an  attraction  to 
membership  for  that  younger  element  upon  which  it  must  de- 
pend for  its  continued  vitality,  the  Club  in  the  year  1923  added 
an  additional  story  to  its  club  building  in  the  form  of  a  very 
complete  gymnasium  with  attached  locker  rooms,  various  kinds 
of  baths  and  other  appropriate  facilities,  all  of  which  have  proved 
a  great  success.  The  expectation  of  increased  membership  by 
reason  of  the  Country  Club  and  the  gymnasium  has  been  realized. 
In  1908  the  limit  of  membership  was  placed  at  900  — a  fanciful 
figure  never  attained;  but  the  growth  was  sufficient  to  permit  the 
establishment  in  1926  of  the  limit  of  850,  which  had  been  about 
reached  and  has  since  then  been  practically  maintained.  A  very 
fruitful  direct  source  of  members  for  this  Club  was  the  wise  pro- 
vision made  by  the  Country  Club  for  fifty  associates,  young  men 
who  might  enjoy  its  facilities  for  a  term  limited  by  age  or  by 
years,  as  the  case  might  be,  without  membership  in  the  Har- 
monie,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term,  however,  a  continuance 
of  enjoyment  of  the  Country  Club's  facilities  required  full  mem- 
ship  in  both  clubs.  The  record  shows  that  about  three- 
quarters  of  these  associates  have  thus  become  members  of  the 
Harmonie  Club. 

During  this  period  the  club  house,  which  was  new  in  1905, 
was  kept  up  to  date  in  accordance  with  the  constant  advance  in 
decorations  generally  in  this  city.  Re-furnishing  of  the  principal 
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rooms  and  rearrangement  of  the  lighting  fixtures  have  brought 
about  a  great  improvement.  A  radical  change  followed  open 
recognition  of  the  fact,  always  privately  admitted  among  our 
members,  that  more  of  them  were  interested  in  cards  than  in 
billiards;  and  the  beautiful  billiard  room,  which  for  hours  at  a 
time  had  been  inhabited  solely  by  unused  tables  while  members 
were  crowded  into  inadequate  card  rooms,  was  finally  devoted 
to  the  more  popular  purpose,  with  the  result  that  we  now  have  a 
very  handsome  and  commodious  room  for  card-playing,  while 
the  present  provision  for  billiards  seems  quite  sufficient. 

With  the  increase  of  membership  and  activities  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  cost  of  commodities  and  service,  the  last 
fifteen  years  show  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cash  turn-over. 
The  dues,  while  nominally  still  $125  a  year,  were  increased  by 
assessments  to  an  average  of  over  $200  a  year.  The  Club  dinner, 
so  proudly  maintained  for  many  years  in  the  old  club  house  at 
$1.00,  was  increased  in  1906  to  $1.25,  in  19 17  to  $1.50  and  in 
1 9 19  to  $2.25,  which  is  still  the  price.  The  great  revolution  in 
home  conditions  has  largely  increased  the  attendance  of  ladies 
at  our  regular  meals  and  the  Sunday  evening  dinner  has  become 
such  a  function  as  to  relegate  the  "stags"  to  the  smaller  section 
of  the  dining-room.  Were  it  not  for  restrictive  measures  applied 
to  Saturday  luncheons,  a  similar  condition  would  then  prevail. 
Annual  reports  show  the  interesting  comparison  that  in  1853  the 
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gross  receipts  were  at  the  rate  of  $1,200  a  year,  in  1911-12  they 
were  nearly  $250,000,  while  in  1926-27  they  were  $467,000;  and 
in  the  last  named  year  the  expenditures  were  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  without  any  major  building  operation. 

Our  loss  by  death  has  been  high,  which  is  but  natural  in  a 
membership  averaging  so  old;  but  we  still  have  with  us  two  mem- 
bers who  joined  in  1873,  while  the  death-list  of  1926-27  included 
one  who  had  been  a  member  consecutively  for  sixty  years. 

Naturally  the  Club's  affairs  were  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
important  public  events  which  took  place  during  the  period. 
The  "World  War"  and  the  resulting  business  depression  caused 
a  great  falling  off  in  membership,  in  receipts  and  in  social  activi- 
ties, which,  fortunately,  was  largely  offset  by  the  stimulation  re- 
ceived from  the  Country  Club.  Despite  the  fact  that  our  mem- 
bership has  always  been  almost  entirely  of  German  descent,  with 
many  of  the  older  members  still  under  the  influence  of  their 
early  education  and  association  and  still  devoted  to  their  native 
language,  literature,  music  and  general  culture,  almost  all  of  the 
older  generation  joined  with  the  younger  membership  in  staunch 
support  of  the  attitude  of  our  government  and  of  American  senti- 
ment generally.  No  unpleasant  incident  took  place  and  such  con- 
sideration and  forbearance  were  shown  that  the  period  was 
passed  without  any  strain  upon  the  pleasant  inter-relation  of  the 
members. 
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The  records  show  that  fifty-two  of  our  members  were  in  active 
service  in  the  Army,  Navy  or  related  branches  during  the  war, 
while  a  large  number  served  upon  draft  boards,  as  government 
attorneys  and  otherwise,  all  for  the  forwarding  of  the  general 
purpose.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  in  191 8  a  resolution 
was  adopted  tendering  the  club  house  and  its  facilities  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  use  as  a  hospital  or  for  civil  or 
military  headquarters  or  for  similar  purposes,  and  the  Club  has 
an  autographed  letter  of  acknowledgment  and  thanks  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  addressed  to  the  Committee  appointed  at  that  meet- 
ing to  bring  the  resolution  to  his  attention.  The  record  contains 
other  entries  such  as  the  remission  of  members'  dues  while  en- 
gaged in  military  or  naval  service  and  the  Club's  entertainment 
of  large  groups  of  enlisted  men  of  the  army  and  navy  at  luncheon 
and  theatre  at  various  times.  A  permanent  record  of  those  who 
entered  the  service  of  the  government  is  to  be  found  on  the  beau- 
tiful bronze  tablet  which  adorns  the  Club  House  foyer. 

The  enactment  of  National  Prohibition  has  but  slight  influ- 
ence upon  the  habits  of  our  members,  who,  in  the  club  house  at 
least,  have  always  been  of  most  abstemious  inclination;  and, 
while  other  clubs  as  well  as  the  hotels,  suffered  severe  loss  of  in- 
come, this  Club  experienced  practically  no  loss  at  all,  for  its 
"bar,"  in  recent  years  at  least,  had  never  shown  an  actual  profit. 
In  1917,  for  instance,  the  total  bar  sales,  including  mineral  waters 
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and  soft  drinks,  were  less  than  $11,000,  a  figure  many  times  ex- 
ceeded by  the  net  bar  profits  of  some  New  York  clubs. 

Wisely  has  it  been  said  that  "that  country  is  happiest  which 
has  no  history."  This  may  be  modified  to  read  "which  has  a  his- 
tory only  of  progressive  development  without  dramatic  inci- 
dent." In  this  modified  sense  the  Harmonie  Club  is  surely  blessed. 
It  shows  an  advance  in  appearance,  facilities  and  service  contem- 
poraneous with  the  advance  of  its  members  and  the  community 
to  which  they  belong.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  future  it  may  con- 
tinue to  progress  as  it  has  in  the  past,  so  that  in  the  years  to  come 
its  members  may  look  gratefully  back  to  us  as  we  look  gratefully 
back  to  those  who  founded  the  institution  seventy-five  years  ago 
and  to  those  who  during  that  period  have  conserved  it  and  im- 
proved it  for  our  benefit. 
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In  harmonie's  history,  1927  was  the  seventy-fifth  year.  The 
country  was  prosperous  as  it  had  never  been  before.  But  the  next 
25  years  were  to  be  fraught  with  great  danger  and  many  adver- 
sities. In  the  spring  of  1929  the  membership  stood  at  a  new  high, 
852,  temporarily  above  the  statutory  limit.  Then  came  the  stock 
market  debacle  and  the  ensuing  depression.  All  clubs  were  hit 
not  only  by  the  financial  troubles  of  the  times,  but  also  by  a 
change  in  social  conditions.  The  country  club  and  the  automobile 
had  made  New  York  uninviting  over  week  ends.  Many  people 
no  longer  were  interested  in  bowling,  billiards  and  schnecken  and 
more  cards  were  played  in  the  home  than  in  the  Club.  By  1934 
the  membership  had  shrunk  to  a  modern  low  of  442  with  16  resig- 
nations pending,  or  a  net  of  426,  exactly  half  of  our  1929  high. 

Under  the  able  presidency  of  Carl  J.  Austrian,  steps  were  taken 
to  remedy  this.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Austrian: 

"During  its  eighty-two  years  of  existence,  the  Harmonie  Club  has 
represented  a  tradition  in  the  life  of  this  community.  Unfortunately, 
in  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  precipitous  decline  in  its  membership 
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due  in  a  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  financial  conditions  which  have 
obtained  since  1929,  and  possibly  in  some  degree  to  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Club  to  continue  to  offer  the  inducements  which  are 
needed  to  interest  a  continually  increasing  younger  membership.  No 
club  can  long  endure  without  the  influx  of  new  and  young  members. 
The  fact  that  young  members  of  the  Harmonie  Club  have  in  recent 
years  seen  fit  to  resign  and  join  other  clubs  is  an  indication  that  we 
have  failed  to  keep  step  with  the  trend  of  the  times.  Loss  of  member- 
ship by  death  is  unavoidable,  but  loss  of  membership  through  resig- 
nation due  to  lack  of  interest  in  the  Club  is  inexcusable.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Board  of  Governors  that  the  refurnishing  of  the  Club  and 
increasing  the  Club's  attractiveness,  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of  ad- 
ditional athletic  facilities,  will  be  an  important  factor  in  enabling  the 
Club  to  attract  new  young  members.  The  game  of  squash  is  the 
popular  sport  among  the  younger  generation,  and  is  a  lively  center 
of  interest  not  only  in  schools  and  colleges  today,  but  in  college  clubs 
and  other  city  clubs. 

"The  time  for  action  is  the  present.  The  Harmonie  Club  which 
represents  an  old  and  valued  tradition,  should  regain  its  former 
standing  in  the  community.  With  the  excellent  nucleus  that  it  has 
today  of  young  men  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  the  membership  as  a 
whole  desires  it,  this  cannot  be  done." 

The  very  extensive  alterations  proceeded  at  once  under  the 
direction  of  Benjamin  Wistar  Morris,  architect,  with  G.  Rich- 
ard Davis  as  the  contractor.  They  included  reconstruction  of 
the  entire  first  floor  which  was  formerly  the  library  and  which 
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was  made  into  the  front  club  room,  the  air-conditioned  game 
room  and  bar.  Heretofore  the  only  bar  in  the  Club  was  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  street  floor,  in  the  present  reading  room.  Two  of 
the  squash  courts  were  constructed  and  they  have  been  de- 
scribed by  visiting  players  as  the  best  in  the  city.  These  altera- 
tions were  completed  in  1935  and  a  third  new  squash  court  was 
completed  in  1936;  an  observation  platform  together  with  the 
gallery  made  it  possible  for  spectators  to  observe  the  playing  on 
all  three  courts.  During  this  year  also  the  Party  Room  on  the 
second  floor,  with  bar,  was  built  in,  and  the  Ladies'  Powder 
Room  on  the  main  floor  was  refurnished  and  redecorated. 

Other  fundamental  changes  were  made  at  the  same  time.  The 
United  States  was  changing,  Democracy  was  working  — and  as 
the  country  changed  the  Harmonie  kept  up  with  it.  The  old 
social  strictures  were  knocked  down  and  the  base  of  the  mem- 
bership was  broadened.  Gone  were  the  days  when  women  had 
to  use  a  separate  entrance,  sneak  up  to  the  dining  room  and  eat 
behind  a  partition.  Gone  was  the  fig  leaf  that  adorned  Donatello's 
statue  of  David  in  the  entrance  hall  when  women  were  allowed 
in  the  Club.  Our  wives  and  daughters  could  use  the  same  en- 
trance and  eat  in  the  main  dining  room.  They  assumed  their 
proper  place  in  the  Club  and  are  now  a  valued  asset.  The  mem- 
bership began  to  creep  up  — young  people  came  into  the  Club, 
resignations  dropped  off. 
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Then  came  Pearl  Harbor.  Leo  Gottlieb  guided  the  Club 
through  those  difficult  years.  Eighty-four  members  of  the  Club 
entered  the  Armed  Forces,  and  their  dues  and  assessments  were 
remitted.  Other  members  of  the  Club  left  New  York  for  govern- 
ment service  incidental  to  the  war,  and  a  number  of  these 
members  felt  obliged  to  resign.  In  addition,  many  young  men, 
who  in  normal  times  would  have  been  joining  the  Club,  were 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  war. 

As  a  result,  the  finances  of  the  Club  were  adversely  affected  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  matter  was  one  of  grave  concern. 

The  membership  of  the  Club,  however,  rose  beautifully  to  the 
occasion,  and  through  a  number  of  steps  weathered  the  crisis,  and 
by  the  end  of  1944  the  Club  was  in  excellent  shape. 

1 .  A  special  membership  committee  was  appointed  and  helped 
greatly  to  bring  about  a  record  number  of  applications  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Club,  resulting  in  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  members  notwithstanding  war  conditions. 

2.  Various  economies  were  effected  in  the  operations  of  the 
Club,  which  were  accepted  by  the  membership  with  fine  under- 
standing and  full  support. 

3.  About  150  members  of  the  Club  made  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  a  fund  of  $160,000,  with  which  the  $345,000  first  mort- 
gage on  the  Club  was  purchased  from  The  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York.  This  was  a  crucially  important 
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step,  since  it  saved  the  Club  almost  $14,000  annually  in  interest 
charges.  Certificates  were  issued  to  the  subscribers  to  the  fund, 
but  no  interest  has  ever  been  paid  on  these  certificates.  As  hold- 
ers of  these  certificates  died,  their  certificates  were  paid  up  and 
retired,  and  80%  of  the  principal  amount  of  all  outstanding  cer- 
tificates has  now  been  paid. 

4.  In  1942,  there  were  outstanding  also  approximately  $270,- 
000  principal  amount  of  second  mortgage  bonds,  which  had  been 
originally  issued  in  1905  to  members  of  the  Club  in  a  total  amount 
of  $450,000.  No  interest  had  been  paid  on  the  second  mortgage 
bonds  since  1934,  and  from  time  to  time  prior  to  1942  the  Club 
had  purchased  second  mortgage  bonds  from  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased holders  for  the  nominal  price  of  $1.50  for  each  $250  bond. 
In  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  first  mortgage,  a  cam- 
paign was  undertaken  for  retiring  the  second  mortgage  bonds 
by  having  the  holders  either  donate  them  or  sell  them  to  the  Club 
at  the  nominal  price  above  mentioned.  By  the  end  of  1944,  this 
campaign  had  progressed  to  the  point  where  only  about  $90,000 
principal  amount  of  the  second  mortgage  bonds  remained  out- 
standing. These  have  since  been  further  reduced. 

5.  During  this  period  also,  legal  proceedings  were  begun  to 
reduce  the  tax  assessment  on  the  Club,  resulting  in  a  substantial 
reduction  of  current  taxes  and  a  refund  of  taxes  previously  paid. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficult  financial  situation  above  out- 
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lined,  the  Club  determined  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  by  the  entertainment  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.  The  funds  for  this  purpose  were 
provided  by  voluntary  contributions  by  members  of  the  Club. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  special  committee,  of  which  Herman 
W.  Block  was  chairman,  the  Club  entertained  during  these  three 
years  more  than  10,000  enlisted  men  and  women  and  sent  to  the 
families  of  each  a  photograph  of  each  group  taken  at  dinner  at 
the  Club.  These  photographs  were  much  appreciated  and  re- 
sulted in  many  letters  of  thanks  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  years  following  the  war  have  been  good  years  for  the 
Club.  Its  building  is  used  by  many  philanthropic  and  civic  organi- 
zations and  other  clubs  for  meetings.  Four  or  five  meetings  in  one 
afternoon  are  not  unusual.  Prominent  speakers  usually  assure  a 
sellout  for  the  Forum  Luncheons.  The  Art  shows  are  well  at- 
tended, the  library  well  patronized,  the  gymnasium,  squash 
courts  and  baths  much  used  and  the  card  room  is  most  popular. 
Gone  are  the  Friday  night  bowling  clubs,  the  amateur  shows, 
the  billiard  room  and  the  German  Bierstube  which  our  older 
members  remember  with  nostalgic  delight.  In  their  place  we  have 
a  Club  that  is  modern,  democratic,  forward  looking  and,  above 
all  else,  capable  of  change.  May  the  next  century  bring  the  Club 
even  more  dynamic  qualities  than  the  last! 
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